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THE CONVERSION OF MILITARISM 1 



FRANCIS G. PEABODY 
Professor (Emeritus) in Harvard University 



I Tim. 1:18: "A good soldier of Jesus 
Christ." 

It would seem appropriate that this 
morning should be devoted to some 
lesson of the academic life which might 
give to the new University term a touch 
of spiritual momentum and significance. 
But a larger theme compels our atten- 
tion. We meet today not as teachers 
and scholars only, but as citizens of a 
free state and of a fraternal world. The 
tumult of battle comes to us across the 
sea. The tragedy of the nations is our 
sorrow. The crime against civilization 
speaks to our own consciences and ex- 
poses our own sins. Our chief magis- 
trate summons all religious assemblies 
today to pray for penitence and peace 
and in eloquent words describes the 
dominating emotion of the hour: 

I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do designate 
Sunday, the fourth day of October next, 
a day of prayer and supplication, and do 
request all God-fearing persons to repair 
on that day to their places of worship, 
there to unite their petitions to Almighty 
God, that, overruling the counsel of men, 
setting straight the things they cannot 
govern or alter, taking pity on the nations 
now in the throes of conflict, in his mercy 
and goodness showing a way where men can 
see none, he vouchsafe his children healing 
peace again and restore once more that 
concord among men and nations without 
which there can be neither happiness nor 



true friendship nor any wholesome fruit of 
toil or thought in the world; praying also 
to this end that he forgive us our sins, our 
ignorance of his holy will, our wilfulness 
and many errors, and lead us in the paths 
of obedience to places of vision and to 
thoughts and counsels that purge and make 
wise. 

We join in this national solemnity, 
and our worship is surrounded by a 
great company of witnesses of every 
creed and communion, stretching from 
sea to sea and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, in which amid all the diversities 
of administration the one spirit of the 
religious life is illustrated and expressed. 



I cannot feel, however, that our 
thoughts should be devoted today to 
general reflections on the blessings of 
peace or the horrors of war. Most of 
these considerations are too obvious to 
discuss and many of them are, for the 
moment, untimely and premature. It 
is evident that much more slaughter 
must occur before sanity is restored to 
Europe, and that the most colossal and 
overwhelming argument against war is 
now being offered by war itself. Mean- 
time, in the favored tranquillity of this 
happily isolated land, there is time to 
reflect on some of the underlying causes 
which make such a cataclysm possible, 
and which underlie all diplomatic and 
political adjustments, as hidden fires lie 
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dormant in a volcano and in an instant 
burst forth in devouring flame. I call 
to your attention, therefore, one such 
trait in human nature which this 
amazing and heart-breaking outbreak 
forces upon our minds. It is the human 
inclination which for the moment as- 
sumes the name of militarism. We 
speak of militarism as the curse which 
at the end of this conflict must be over- 
thrown. Nations, we say, must no 
longer be dominated by a military caste 
and inspired by military ideals. The 
present war, we urge, is the consequence 
of an arrogant and feverish militarism. 
All this is true, and the restriction of 
militarism in the form of armaments 
seems a probable issue of this colossal 
demonstration of their futility. Yet 
militarism is itself possible only because 
of the human inclination to fight and to 
win — an instinct inherited from count- 
less generations of men and of animals, 
and on which statesmen and generals 
still confidently depend. Here, then, 
we come upon something aboriginal, 
universal, indestructible, and illustrated 
on the most tremendous scale in the inci- 
dents of the last months. The case of 
the pacificists was never so convincing 
as it seemed to be three months ago. 
By all manner of agencies — literature, 
appeals, peace societies, and Hague 
congresses — the economic wastefulness 
and moral degradation of war had been 
demonstrated so wholly beyond debate 
that many reasonable people believed 
such conflicts on a large scale and be- 
tween civilized nations to be no longer 
possible. Gigantic preparations for 
war, new and fearful instruments of 
destruction, and the commercial inter- 
dependence of nations seemed to create 



a vast insurance system, which might 
not cover the fierce animosities of the 
Balkan States, but which would at least 
secure Western Europe from confla- 
gration. Then, without warning, lit 
by a spark in a remote corner of the 
world, the devastating flame swept over 
the entire continent, consuming its best 
manhood, blasting its culture, art, and 
trade, and laying in ashes its Christian 
faith and love. In such a situation it is 
evident that we are confronted by a 
force which lies much deeper in human 
nature than either political ambition 
or diplomatic strategy. A great, primi- 
tive, overmastering instinct has seized 
upon millions of intelligent men and 
convinced each that his cause is just and 
made him eager to die in its defense. 
Honor, patriotism, and self-interest, all 
alike express themselves in this impulse 
to fight and to win. The appeal to arms 
is the survival of the beast in man. 

II 

What, then, can happen to so pro- 
found and universal an instinct as that 
which expresses itself in militarism? 
It is hopeless to anticipate its sup- 
pression or abolition. Estimates of 
cost, plans of conciliation, congresses 
and their regulations, shrink into insig- 
nificance when this primeval passion 
seizes upon nations or men. The im- 
pulse to fight is as ineradicable as the 
instinct of self-preservation, or thirst, 
or sex; and all the agencies of pacificism 
with all their protests cannot annihilate 
this perennial desire of the animal 
world. What, then, is the problem 
which lies behind all schemes of tem- 
porary amelioration, and which will 
confront the world when this immediate 
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tragedy of the present war has ceased 
to bewilder and torment? It is what 
may be called the conversion of mili- 
tarism, the diversion of the fighting 
instinct from cruel, destructive, and 
barbarous uses to creative, humanizing, 
and beneficent ends. Precisely as a 
natural force like electricity has been 
first worshiped in the clouds, then 
guarded against in the lightning-rod, and 
finally accepted as a perilous yet service- 
able instrument of human welfare and 
convenience; precisely as the passion of 
sex, which may be the curse of civiliza- 
tion, is none the less the constructive 
force of every loving and stable home; 
so the fierce impulses which stir nations 
to war have in them the possibilities of 
application to mercy instead of misery, 
to beneficence instead of ruin, to life 
instead of death. Ventures not less 
heroic, gallantry not less splendid, 
battles not less perilous, await men in 
the fields of science and service, of 
creation and redemption, than on the 
bloody plains of Belgium and Galicia. 
"Much remains to conquer still," said 
Milton to Cromwell. "Peace hath her 
victories no less renown'd than war." 
Such is the only permanent escape from 
the long tradition of bloodshed in which 
the world is yet ensnared — the conver- 
sion of militarism to constructive ends. 

Ill 

Now it is most curious to meet pre- 
cisely this practical conclusion from the 
logic of war in the teaching of the New 
Testament. The prevailing conception 
of Jesus Christ has been that of a passive 
sufferer, a submissive victim, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief; and 
Christian art has transmitted this picture 



of an ascetic, resigned, non-combatant 
Christ. Very different from this was 
the Jesus of the Gospels. His domi- 
nating qualities were not weakness, sub- 
mission, and resignation, but strength, 
mastery, and power. "His word was 
with power," it was written of him. 
"He taught as one having authority." 
He scourged the traders; he defied the 
Pharisees; he rebuked Pilate at the 
judgment seat; he died for a cause that 
seemed lost, as a soldier leads a charge. 
When a captain of the guard, who had 
soldiers under him, sought the help of 
the new Teacher, Jesus saw in that 
soldierly discipline which said to one 
man, Go, and to another, Come, because 
it was itself under authority, the spirit 
of his own work and said: "I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 
When one turns from the Master to 
his most effective disciple, the same 
appreciation of soldierliness is seen. 
The best that Paul could ask for his 
young friend Timothy was that he should 
be "a good soldier of Jesus Christ." 
The best hope that anyone could cherish 
was that he "might please him who had 
chosen him to be a soldier." The 
apostolic command to a Christian was 
"to war a good warfare." In short, it 
is impossible to reckon either Jesus or 
Paul among teachers of peace-at-any- 
price. The blessing of Jesus is not for 
those who praise peace or even for those 
who pray for it, but for those who by 
efficiency and willing sacrifice make 
peace. Such are the true pacificists, 
the peace-makers who are the children 
of God. The praise of Paul is not for 
those who deplore fighting with arms, 
but for those who "fight a good fight 
of faith"; not for those who passively 
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await peace at the command of God, but 
for those who "follow after the things 
that make for peace" and achieve the 
peace that comes "to every man that 
worketh good." The conversion of 
militarism, the spiritualization of soldier- 
liness, the Christianization of courage, 
the enlistment of good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ — that is the New Testament way 
of deliverance from the horrors of war. 

IV 

Now, how is it possible to secure this 
conversion of militarism! My distin- 
guished and beloved colleague, William 
James, once proposed an answer to this 
question in his noble essay on Moral 
Equivalents for War, and he anticipates 
all that I have said of the inevitability 
of the martial instincts. War, he says, 
"represents the strong life"; "Mili- 
tarism is the great preserver of our ideals 
of hardihood"; "The military feelings 
are too deeply grounded to abdicate 
their place until better substitutes are 
offered." What he proposes, however, 
is a forced conscription of the entire 
population of a country in an army 
of social service, so that, as he says 
"intrepidity, contempt of softness, and 
obedience to command may remain the 
rock on which states are built." It was 
a brave proposition, worthy of so gallant 
a teacher, but it was manifestly Utopian, 
fanciful, and remote. It would obey 
the command of my text: "Take thy 
share of hardship as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ"; but it would force that 
sharing of hardness upon unconsenting 
and reluctant lives. Even the most 
sanguine of social revolutionists is likely 
to confess that such a social order, based 
on universal conscription, is still far 



away. But is it necessary, one may 
ask, to wait for this impracticable com- 
pulsion before discovering and utilizing 
new ways of heroism ? Is there not an 
immediate opportunity for the conver- 
sion of militarism ? May not one even 
now be a good soldier, but in the service 
of Jesus Christ? When one surveys 
the needs of the present time he cannot 
but observe on every hand undertakings, 
vocations, and emergencies where dis- 
cipline and sacrifice are as immediately 
imperative as in any hour of military 
mobilization, but in which the heroic 
qualities have been disguised, partly 
by the prosaic and unromantic forms 
which they take, and partly by the still 
persistent illusion that bravery must 
mean bloodshed. An army actually in 
the field is, it is true, under the con- 
tinuous excitement of attack and de- 
fense, and the tremendous incentive of 
hate or glory; but except in these crises 
of actual war a soldier's life is a pecul- 
iarly dull, mechanical, and unheroic 
experience. The routine of drill is 
made tolerable only by the smartness 
of attire. But how is it with many of 
the ordinary vocations in which plain 
men are daily engaged without a sus- 
picion that they are the adventures of 
good soldiers? The rivet-maker risks 
his life every hour on the frame of a 
skyscraper. The engineer leans from 
his cab and holds his throttle, knowing 
that at any moment he may be rushing 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death. The miner gropes his way with 
his safety-lamp among the fire-damps of 
the depths of the earth. The physician 
encounters without a tremor, and even 
with professional enthusiasm, the most 
deadly of epidemics or infections. The 
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medical missionary serenely fulfils his 
healing tasks amid the filth of an African 
village or the threats of an oriental mob. 
Are not these modern men good soldiers ? 
Is it essential that a soldier should kill ? 
Are not dirt and ignorance, stupidity 
and cowardness, as firmly intrenched and 
as hard to dislodge as a battery behind 
barbed wire ? It is a brave thing to be 
a soldier; but may it not be a still braver 
thing to be a savior ? It needs courage 
to take the sword; but may it not need 
a still greater courage to take the sword 
of the spirit ? It is heroic to fling one's 
self into a charge at battle; but is it 
not even more heroic to let a mosquito 
settle on one's hand and infect one with 
yellow fever, so that the world may be 
delivered from a scourge more terrible 
than even war ? 



Here is no fictitious or exaggerated 
picture of the conversion of militarism. 
Here is no Utopian substitute for war. 
This is what is actually going on about 
us every day; not because of anti- 
militaristic talk or peace conventions, 
but in the unpretending and daily de- 
votion of multitudes of people who " do 
God's will and know it not," who, as 
the apostle says, "take their share of 
hardship as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ." Ought not the time then soon 
come when the application of the fight- 
ing instinct to the brutalities of blood- 
shed will be recognized as a base 
prostitution of one of the noblest traits 
of human nature, from which real soldiers 
will turn with disgust to the real wars of 
creative tasks; and when the famous 
names of European warfare will be not 
those of great generals who have de- 



populated hostile lands, but of the 
greater generals who have directed the 
armies of science and healing, of public 
service and the amelioration of life, to 
beneficent and co-operative ends? 

Seventy years ago a young man who 
was to be the most distinguished fig- 
ure in American philanthropy — Samuel 
Gridley Howe — a man who, as his 
biographer said, "combined the quali- 
ties of Sir Galahad and the Good Samari- 
tan" — began his career by enlisting in 
the war for Greek independence. He 
flung himself with passionate enthusiasm 
into that revolt against Turkish oppres- 
sion, and his name is still remembered 
in Greece along with that of Byron. 
Returning from that military exploit, 
his soldierly mind was confronted by 
another and a more difficult campaign. 
It was the crusade in defense of the 
blind and the feeble-minded, a war 
against public indifference and against 
hostile legislatures, a championing of 
the weakest of God's creatures, neglected 
and abused by the most humane of 
states. Dr. Howe's first report on the 
condition of the feeble-minded in Massa- 
chusetts, with its appeal for a modest 
appropriation, was described by one 
member of the legislature as a report, 
not about idiots, but by one. Yet Dr. 
Howe lived to see his care of the defect- 
ive classes universally accepted as a 
duty, not only of humanity, but of politi- 
cal self-interest, and the battle which 
seemed hopeless was even in his lifetime 
completely won. Was not Dr. Howe as 
much a soldier when he led the forces of 
relief as when he led the peasants of 
Greece? Was he not equally a fighter 
when he was thrown for his sympathy 
with Poland into a Prussian prison, and 
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when in his later warfare he released 
from her fleshly prison the deaf, dumb, 
and blind life of Laura Bridgman ? He 
had not found a substitute for war. He 
had directed the spirit of militarism to a 
new warfare, not less romantic or heroic 
than at Athens or Missolonghi. When 
his friends spoke of him after his death 
they gave him military titles — "the 
happy warrior"; "the good knight"; 
"the chevalier"— and when Whittier 
wrote his eulogy it was under the title 
of "The Hero." 

Oh, for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear; 

My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot for his spear. 

Smile not, fair unbeliever, 

One man at least I know 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard 

Or Sidney's plume of snow. 

Would'st know him now, behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 

Giving the dumb lips language, 
The idiot clay a mind. 

Wherever rise the peoples, 

Wherever sinks a throne, 
The throbbing heart of freedom finds 

An answer in his own. 

Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear! 

Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here ? 

VI 

One may dare then, even in these 
days of terror, to speak of the conversion 
of militarism. There is nothing wrong 
in fighting; it is all a question of what 
one is fighting for and what the enemy 



is which is to be overcome. In a letter 
of William Ellery Channing, in which 
his courage and his sanity meet, he says: 
"War is not absolutely or in all possible 

cases a crime I do not believe in 

escaping the responsibility of moral 
discrimination by flying to an extreme 
principle." When, therefore, this war 
of barbaric devastation is over — God 
grant it may be soon! — the problem of 
those who are ready to take human 
nature as it is must be the task of mobi- 
lizing for a new war, worthy of good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. It is the prob- 
lem of rescuing sentiment from senti- 
mentalism, and goodness from softness, 
and of devising, through a general staff 
of the wisest strategicians, those con- 
structive campaigns which may sum- 
mon to the colors of civilization the 
heroic impulses of youth. "I am not 
come to destroy," said Jesus Christ, 
"but to fulfil." The instincts of mili- 
tarism cannot be destroyed, but they 
can be fulfilled, and the victories of the 
battle-field may be supplanted by that 
self-effacing and creative heroism which 
shall have the right to sing the hymn 
of triumph, "Thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord, 
Jesus Christ." 

VII 

There is one final reflection which 
goes far to justify this faith in the pos- 
sible conversion of militarism. As one 
considers the causes of the present 
carnage, he is at first perplexed by the 
apparent lack of adequate provocation. 
That a spark kindled in an obscure 
Balkan state should have set Europe in 
flames, that millions of men should be 
fighting without personal grievance or 
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national affront — all this is most con- 
fusing, and has led many writers in 
various countries to ask in print, "What 
are we fighting for ? " When, however, 
one turns to the history of the last cen- 
tury in Europe, he finds that behind all 
immediate causes of collision lie a long 
series of moral wrongs which have left 
their scars on national honor, and their 
wounds in neighboring states. This 
chaos of the nations is the awful Nemesis 
which has inevitably followed a history 
of captured provinces, broken treaties, 
territorial aggrandizement, and secret 
diplomacy. Never in human history 
was there such a fulfilment of the 
warning of Moses to the children of 
Israel: "Behold, ye have sinned against 
the Lord, and be sure your sin will find 
you out." Each act of arrogance or 
oppression committed by any nation — 
and which of them is guiltless? — each 
treacherous negotiation or broken pledge 
now meets its delayed but terrific retri- 
bution. The cynical divorce of politics 
from morality, the belief that national 
greatness is measured by military force, 
the philosophy of life which has seized 
upon so many European minds and 
which regards with scornful contempt 
any social ideal except the will to rule — 
all these have received their solemn and 
dramatic rebuke. The diplomacy of 
aggression and the philosophy which 
defines morality as "the negation of 
life" could have no other consequence 
than this apparently unprovoked and 
uninterpretable war. And, on the other 
hand, if the United States is to have any 
share in the restoration of peace, it must 
be because its own good faith is beyond 
question, its national ambition without 
desire of territorial aggrandizement, and 



its diplomacy straightforward and un- 
disguised. Sooner or later, when car- 
nage is succeeded by calmness, the world 
is sure to learn that the greatness of 
nations is in justice more than in power, 
and that security from war is for those 
who by magnanimity and fraternalism 
become, not only peace-seekers, but 
peace-makers, and good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 

If all this is true, then one may survey 
the shocking events of the past weeks, 
not without horror and pity, yet with the 
assurance that great gains in inter- 
national and social morality must ensue. 
Never again, we may be reasonably sure, 
can the destiny of nations be committed 
to the strategy of diplomatists or hang 
on the delicate poise of a balance of 
power. Never again can it seem the 
noblest use of the fighting instinct to 
slay and destroy. The world will still 
need the courage, discipline, and loyalty 
of the soldier, but they must be applied 
to create and renew, to help and to heal. 
The spirit of militarism must be con- 
verted to the spirit of service, and the 
battles of the future won by the sword 
of the spirit. Enlistments and mobili- 
zations of recruits there must be, but 
they must be of those who are ready 
to take their share of hardship as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. "At midnight," 
it is written, "there was a cry made, 
Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye 
out to meet him." It is the cry which 
may be heard even in the blackness of 
the present time. It is stark midnight 
of Christian faith and hope and love; 
but the night is far spent and the day is 
at hand. A civilization fit for human 
souls is at the door. Let us go out to 
meet a better world! 



